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‘iemiealaabes Pe COTTA CO. 





WORKS AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. . 


BRANCH OFFICE: 1118 Rookery Building, 
CHICAGO. 


A NEW: ROOFING TILE 


WITH DOUBLE INTERLOCK AT TOP AND SIDES 


ABSOLUTELY RAIN AND SNOW PROOF 
NOW ON THE MARKET 


Being made of stiff clay with metal dies under a pressure of fifty tons, tt: et both 
exceedingly light and dense, and will not break up nor flake offunder the ~ 
action of the elements. Better than other tile. As cheap as £00d slate, 





THE NATIONAL TILE ROOFING CO, 


LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 





J. WwW. TAYLOR,. : 
: REMOVAL NOTICE: .. afi 
After May 1, 1902, Monon Bidg., 324 Dearborn St. _ Telephone No. 1500 Harrison. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, ETc. 





Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen,” 


unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 

















THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE AND 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE STATUARY 


THE WINSLOW ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO. 


HIGH-GRADE ELECTRIC ANDO HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


CHICAGO 


a] 

















W A N T E D PITKIN’S 


Immediately, ‘bri ght architectural 


draftsman in large Construction Com-}|fOR PRESERVING AND 


‘ i BEAUTIFYING. 
pany for taking off quantities and other 


routine matters. One having experi-| we will be pleased 


PREMIUM 


Advance News 


INDICATING 
—————- Chances to Sell 
PAI NT PLANS, FIXTURES, 
MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
to send a handsome MACHINERY, 


ence in estimating preferred. State color-card, appropriately framed in Flemish May be. secured with promptness, accuracy and 


salary and’ give references. 
CONSTRUCTION, care 
INLAND ARCHITECT, 
Chicago. 
Station *‘C,”’ 








oak, to architects on application. 


Ceo. W. Pitkin Co. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 


thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, from 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
ROBERT AND LINN Luce, 


78 Park Place, NEW YORK. 68 Devonshire St., BOSTON 
Pike Bidg., CINCINNATI. Cooper Bldg., DENVER. 


CHICAGO. 
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THE STURTEVANT SYSTEM 


OF ! 


SCHOOL- 
HOUSE 


VENTI- 
wr LATION 
ane 41h) and :: 

| @y| HEATING 


Insures positive venti- 
lation at all times with 
air properly tempered 
and thermostatically con- 


trolled. 
B. F. | 
Sturtevant | 
Company | 
BOSTON, MASS: 

















NEW YORK 
oasill PHILADELPHIA 
ieee CHICAGO 


315 











SPECIFICATION 
| REMINDER 


FOR THE USE OF 


Architects, Builders 


AND OTHERS. 








A complete summary of items of every 


@ You are acquainted with several roofs in your 
town which have been covered with ‘* Taylor Old 


branch of building work. A very use- 
ful book for those who have to do 


Style’’ tin. You know how long it has been there, 
and how well it wears. Every tin roofer has had 
has some experience of this kind. Don’t you want to 
. trust your reputation to a tin that lasts like “* Taylor 


Old Style”? 


with the erection and construction of 
buildings. Price, 50 cents per copy. 
Apply to 
WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary of the National Association of Builders, 


N. & G. Taytor Co. BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 


166 Devonshire St. 





























Pt et 
ne ox 
4 ‘* All I can say about these far-off, also-ran 
a3 tins is that if they are good imitations, ‘Taylor 
= Old Style’ must be rotten.’’—Rufus the Roofer, 
ee in November Arrow. 
- = 
Fi 
= 
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Westinghouse 


Single-Acting Steam Engines 


5 H. P. to 400 H. P. 





Westinghouse Standard Steam Engine 


SELF-CONTAINED CONSTRUCTION 
EFFICIENT OPERATION 


For particulars address nearest sales office of 


The Westinghouse Machine Co., 


Works, East Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices 


New York, 10 Bridge St. Chicago, 171 La Salle St. 
Boston, 131 State St. Detroit, Union Trust Bidg. 
Pittsburg, Westinghouse Bldg. Philadelphia, Stephen Girard Bldg. 


Designers and Builders of 
Steam Engines, Gas Engines, Steam Turbines, Roney Mechanical Stokers. 

















Westinghouse Induction Motor geared to Elevator Hoist 


Westinghouse 
Motor=Driven Elevators 
Noiseless 


Reliable 
Economical 


Circular 1050 gives particulars 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 











THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 
OFPICE: 
Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works: CHELTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 





——> pate 


' The Traveler 
Who contemplates a trip to Colo- 


rado, Utah, California or the North- 
west should know that 


The Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


widely known as ‘‘ The Scenic Line 
of the World,’’ has more scenic at- 
tractions than any other route across 
the continent, traversing as it does 
the Rocky Mountain Region through 
Royal Gorge, Canon of the Grand 
River, Glenwood Springs, Marshall 
Pass, Black Canon, Castle Gate, and 
the world-famed Salt Lake City. Its 
three through daily trains are equip- 
ped with the latest improved cars of 
allclasses. Its dining car service is 
unsurpassed. For illustrated pam- 
phlets address 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. &T.A. 
Denver 


x 
Dee dat 
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49 Porcelain Enameled Closets 


~Standar 
Sanitary Wood Work 


Possess Qualities which make them Superior to 
all Other Closet Combinations 

















“Stan dard” Porcelain Enameled Closet Bowls are neat in design 
and will not stain or discolor. The surface is more 
vitreous than of earthenware, and is absolutely non-porous. They will 
not craze under frost or crack when frozen. ‘Stardard” Sanitary Wood 
Work is made in our own wood-working plant and the wood is properly 
cured to prevent warping or opening of joints. 


The “Delecto” 


is a popular “Standard” Closet and should be specified by architects who 
-are especially particular about this most important fixture of the bath- 
room. Like all other “Standard” Ware, it bears our ‘‘GREEN and 
GOLD”? Jabel, the guarantee of quality and durability which relieves 


you of all risk. 
We will mail our book ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS” to your 


THE * DELECTO"— PLATE 3113 G clients, with your compliments, if you will send us their names. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


WANTED A single man who is especially 
artistic in designing medium 
price dwellings, making perspectives for 


book half-tones. State experience, refer- 


ences and terms. Address, 
PORCELI J E D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, —— | Seiaieiiianaaiiii 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Is the Only Enamel Paint 






































That has stood the test of ten years’ e 
wear and retained its durability, If it werea fact STAIRS 
permanent high gloss, and has not 
checked or cracked. :: 3: 20: Which, under proper conditions, it is 
not—that white lead covers better than STORE FRONTS 
Zinc White, still, in view of its greater r ; 
spreading power and greater durabil- ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
ity, Zinc White wou/d be 4 Sar the 
Interior Woodwork more economical paint. ny high- > 
Plastered Walls grade combination paint based on FENCES anD RAILINGS 
Zinc White will cover more area, 
Brickwork, Metals pound for pound, than the best white 
————— Paint with lead, will cover this area equally well, 
PORCELIT will cover > oper ——— and ro 
economically and will keep it effect- ~ r 
ively covered much longer. One does SIDEWALK LIGHTS 


not need to go beyond the facts in the 
possession of any paint manufacturer SKYLIGHTS 
to prove that Zinc White is the vital 
element in successful paint-making. 





The Thomson 
Wood Finishing Co. FREE -=-Our Practical Pamphlets: 


Varnish, Enamel and Wood Filler “Paints in Architecture.’’ 


ree hate "The Pent Qoetin Brown Bros. Mfg. Co. 


** Specifications for Architects.’’ 


Office, 115 N. Fourth Street ‘*French Government Decrees.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Established in 1860 





22d St. and Campbell Avenue 








71 Broadway, NEW YORK 





We do not grind zinc in oil. List of CHICAGO. 
- manufacturers of Zinc White Paints 
will be furnished on request. Telephone Canal 115 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., Sole Agents, rons momnemeen ison 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1844. 


Dexter POrtla rad |v cvvien 
cement... 


Highest Standard Attainable for Pavement and Concrete Work. 


THOMAS HAWKES 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


DESIGNS PREPARED FOR PARKS, 
CEMETERIES, PRIVATE ESTATES, SUB- 
DIVISIONS, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


CHICAGO 








Berger's Metal Ceilings 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and 
command the admiration of all. They can be 
used in all classes of buildings, are easy to 
apply, and highly ornamental. They don’t 
shrink, crack, get water-soaked, or fall off. 
They are safe and sanitary. Their durability 
makes them the most economical ceilings in 
existence. Our ‘“‘Classified Designs’’ embrace 
a variety of styles, and there is no building 
that we can not match in its style of archi- 
tecture. Send for our booklet “‘A New Idea 
in Metal Ceilings’’—’tis free. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 
Eastern Branch, 210 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
Western Branch, 19-21 S. Main St. , St.Louis, Mo. 





Hardwood 
Floors 


Wood Carpets, Parquet 
Floors, Rug Borders. 





Send for book of designs. 


E. B. MOORE & CO. 


37 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














AUDITORIUM LIGHTING ts a SPECIALTY 


in itself. We make a specialty of it. The Frink Reflector is made up on special angles 
to meet the conditions found in each case, no two auditoriums being just alike; hence its 
uniform success. No church lighting should be undertaken without considering it. To 
consider is toadopt. Designs for every style of architecture. 

I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 








EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES “°°™ New YoRm**~*” 








AMERICAN SIDEWALK LIGHT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Concrete and Hyatt Sidewalk, Floor and Skylight Work, 


AND ALL KINDS OF IRONWORK. 
Coal-Hole Covers of every description always on hand. 


156-158 West Ohio St., CHICACO. 





Tel. Monroe 643. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 





SEALS WITH OR CUDELL 
witnouT water ANTI-SYPHON 





CONVENIENT 
F. B, CUDELL’S TRAINS 


Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis daily 


For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, VIA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. e i: 
Wisconsin Central R’y 





S$i1S2S5.8 





- FOR. 


MANITOWOC, 
MILWAUKEE, 





Hydraulic Press Brick Go. 


Missouri Trust Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


American Hydraulic Press Brick Co., 
Chicago Hydraulic Press Brick Co., 

Cleveland Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eastern Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Findlay Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Findlay and Toledo, Ohio. 
Illinois Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kelley Brick G Tile Co., West Superior, Wis. 
Menomonie Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ohio Press Brick Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 
Omaha Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Union Press Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Washington, D.C. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TOTAL 
ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 
300,000,000 
BRICKS, . 











CHICAGO, 


where direct connections are made 
for the East and South. 

Nearest ticket agent can give you 
complete information. 


JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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How to Make a Weatherproof Roof. 


The manufacture of M F and U. S. Eagle N M (new method) Roofing Ternes is explained and 
described in our free booklet, ‘A Fifty Year Roof,’ which we will send free to any address— 
even on a postcard request. This book also contains practical directions for making a weatherproof 
roof, and many formulas and tables of value to architects, roofers, builders and contractors. 


MF Roofing Ternes 


were more than half a century the best roofing material made 
in the world. Lately we have developed from it the wonderful 


U.S. Eagle NM 


(New Method) 
a practically perfect terne, which will give even better 
service than MF. The free sample we send any architect, 
contractor, builder or roofer will demon- 


ss (¢ strate the value of this new product. 


==> OUR PRODUCTS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL 
FIRST-CLASS WHOLESALE 
METAL HOUSES. 


Ww. C. CRONEMEYER, 


AGENT, 














Yes et ee ee ee ee ey ee ee ee 


















Carnegie Building, 
Pi TTSBURG, PA. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, a ae Battery Park Building, New York. 











. Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


As laid by us in The Reid Memorial 
Library, Passaic, N. J. 





Waterproof, sanitary, nonsslip=- 
pery, soft, warm and comfortable 
to the feet, noiseless, capable 
of elegant designs and extraor- 
dinarily durable. Laid without 
disturbing old floor. A perfect 
floor for Kitchens, laundries, 
pantries, halls, vestibules, 
offices, banKing-rooms, court- 
rooms, schoolrooms, libraries, 
hospital-wards, cafes, billiard- 
rooms, piazzas, etc. 

Call or write. 


NEW YORK BELTING & 
PACKING CO., Ltd. 


CHICAGO .. . .150 Lake Street 
NEw YoRK .. . .25 Park Place 
PHILADELPHIA 24 Chestnut Street 
§ Baltimore Rubber Co. 


BALTIMORE t 41 South Liberty St. 





BOSTON . . . 232 Summer Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 229 S. Meridian St. 
St.Louis . . 411 North 3d Street 


SAN FRANCISCO . 509-511 Market St. 
LONDON, ENG. 
The B. & S. Folding Gate Co. 
19 to 21 Tower Street, Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W 











R=... 
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Avoid Extremes of Heat and Cold 


~) 
- 


Temperature Regulation. 


Applicable to all kinds of heating apparatus in Schools, Churches, 
Residences, Office Buildings, etc. 


2 | THE POWERS SYSTEM 
(Ee? as 


< a1 
A : 
ENS 


Ss 





Successfully applied to the control of heat in RAILWAY CARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


The Powers Regulator Co., 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 224 Franklin Street, Boston. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 
Received the Highest Award GOLD MEDAL at the Pan-American Exposition 
Insist on having the genuine stamped with Trade-Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 











French Lick and West Baden 
Springs 


Adjoining Resorts in Indiana 


On the MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased conditions of the 
digestive organs; magnificent fireproof modern hotels; rest, 
recuperation and recreation. Two trains daily via Monon 
Route. 
Round-Trip "*° #75" chico $12.45 
Folders and facts free. Address 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Manager FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 
200 Custom House Place, Chicago. 





*Phone Harrison, 1813. 


FLORIDA? 


Yes, I’m going. 
Well, there’s ‘something new for you to 


consider. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


——— in connection with the —— 


Queen & Crescent Route 


will take you down one way and bring you 
back another, for a slight advance in the 
regular winter tourist rate. 


Low round-trip rates now in effect to all 


tourist points in Florida and the South. 


Good connections, through sleepers, fine 


equipment, best of everything. 


On January 11, 1904, the ‘Chicago & 


Florida Special’ and the ‘‘ Florida Limited,” 
with through Pullman sleepers, dining, club 
and observation cars, will again go into 
service, Chicago to St. Augustine, via Cin- 
— Chattanooga, Atlanta and Jackson- 
ville 


For through sleeping car reservations, 


literature and full particulars, write 


J. S. McCULLOUGH, 
N. W. P. A., 


225 Dearborn St., 
CuIcaco, ILL. 


G. B. ALLEN, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 





Non-sinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long, 89 inch beam. 


-Two Dollars, Net. EXD Sedrowit boat 


W. HH. MULLINS, 310 Depot St.. 5 ALEM.OHTO- 








aan ME METAL SASH CHAIN 
; “FY 


i Hii) Hl Chain metal. 

a a Full line of Sash and Cable 
| a i Chains, Sash Pulleys and 
Mi " | Fixtures. 


quality in 20 years. Dura- 
bility guaranteed. The 
bronze costs 40 per cent 


Has not been equaled in 
more than any other Sash 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SMITH & EGGE 
MFG. CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOGUE. 











THE ALTON’S ENGINEER. 


Ir YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILWAY 


CHIC AG oO. 


AL T ‘ON e, 
oF, 


a 





(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 44 X3 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON’S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELIL US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
G AL Pa AGENT, CHICAGO & 
Awron Raitway, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Chicago North-Western team 
Ry deen Caudacdndiesernss x Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. J. | aa IV 
MME sv asdaanasessiedes tans XIV The S Weatiaghenne Machine 
Delaware, Lackawannn GQ FD hendiciccccccccccccccccs IV 
WROMINOD ccc cscecetecysecs XIV 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. IV | Steel Rolling Doors. 
Geant Trunk a AS ee tS Kinnear Mfg.Co .. . ...... x 
Illinois Central. ....... ... = 
The Lake Shore Route ..... XVI | Steel Rolling Shutters. 
Monon and C.H.&D. Route VIII Kinnear Mfg. Co............ = 
Michigan Central R.R...... x 
Missouri Pacific R’y ........ VIII | Steel Shutters. 
New York Central R.R..... XI American Sidewalk Light Co. IX 
Northern Pacific R. R...... x Kinnear Mfg. Co ........... x 
Queen & Yea ge Route.. xI Stek 
Rio Grande & Western..... VI okers. 
ees R'y Becuess svn eee> ve Westaghouse, Church, Kerr 
Southern Pacific Co... ..... OS a | eee Iv 
Santa Fe Route............. x The Westinghouse Machine 
Wisconsin Central.... ..... VI RAP a civdccedstaneuxendconks IV 
Reflectors. Temperature Regulator. 
RM Es Becacccececeese eons VI The Powers Regulator Co... VIII 
Roofing Tile. 
National Tile Roofing Co.. II a Terra-Cotta 
Roofing Tin. | eee I] 
‘Ait Tin Plate Co.... VII Winkle Terra Cotta Co ..... IV 
WN. &G. Taylor Co......000.0. Ill Tile (Rubber). 
Rolling Doors and Shutters New York Belting & Pack- 
(steel). SID SOR EE ae rcdoonsccee vil 
Kinnear Mfg Co............ zx — 
Rubber Tiling. Valves (S ) 
New York Belting and Pack- Jenkins Bros ; VIII 
WUNGM Gs wader adanncs «acs VE. * se al a 
Vv ° 
Sanitary A Appliances. i wom 
Standard Saailary Mfg. Co. v ‘Sar =... ee XIII 
Sash Cords and Chains. Wall Papers. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co..... VIII | Window Lines. 
Samson Cordage Works.... XVI Samson Cordage Works.... XVI 
Sash Locks. Wood Floors. 
Sheathing and suateden Quilt. Moore, E. B., & Co... ...... VI 
Cabot, Samuel ..........004. XII National Wood Floor Co...) XIII 








SOLID 
THROUGH TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK ano PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA FALLS.”’ 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent ‘of the Company, or to 
GEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT 





Folsom New Model Snow Guard 


Specified by leading architects 
to hold the snow on all pitch 


roofs, entirely obviating all 
chance of injury to life or to 
the property it protects. The 
only perfect device for this 
purpose, It is made in various forms for old and 


new roofs of slate, shingle, tile or metal. Full 
information on application. 


THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 


Faneuil Hall, 
Old South Church, 


King’s Chapel, 
Boston, 


Are Fitted with this Snow Guard. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 


ROSLINDALE (BOSTON), MASS. 





when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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‘KINNEAR : a BOSTON- 85 Waren st 
/ NEW YORK-45 Vesey Sr.\ 
| STEEL ROLLING F CHICAGO-lI2 CLarRk Sr 


ALTON’S 
1904 


PHILADELPHIA ~ 
| DOORS SHUTTERS 2 vs | ~~ {Ol CHESTNUT ST. 


\ Send FOR CATALOGUE’ 


COW-Boy 
GIRL 






TRADE-MARK. 





“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl.” 





BUTCHER’S BOSTON 
PO if ISH is the best finish made for FLOORS, INTERIOR 
WOODWORK AND FURNITURE. 4 %&  & 
Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface like shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky 
like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satisfactory POLISH known for HARDWOOD FLOoors. — 
B Specially valuable for the use of HOTELS. i 
For sale by dealers in Paints and Hardware. 


Sond for. our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many advantages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH. ART CA. LENDAR 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 





Copyright, 7908 b 
c hic ago& A - 
Railway. 





“THE ONLY WAY” 
to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEO. 


( 4LLUSTRATED } J. CHARLTON, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Chicago 
PROTEC “TIVE PAINT FOR ae ion AND MAINTENANCE OF STEEL AND IRON WORK. & Alton Railway, CHICAGO, ILL. 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. 


do: seph WR) Grucible Co., Jersey City USA. Louis, KANSAS City and Peoria, Take the 





‘*Alton”’ to the St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904. 




















Pyramid nor Colosseum 


Nor any work of man can 


approach in majesty 


Niagara 
Falls 


It is the grandest sight on 
earth 


The Michigan 
Central 


‘‘The Niagara Falls Route’ 
is the only line passing 
directly by and in full view 
of the entire panorama of 
the falls. Remember this 


when you go east. 











Send three red stamps for Niagara book and ask about the new Niagara art picture. 
O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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‘* A land flowing with milk and honey.”’ 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA. 














Seekers after rest and recreation in a brac- 
ing climate, amid enchanting scenery, surrounded 
by fruits and flowers, are going to California this 
winter in greater numbers than ever before. 


The way to go ts by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


The new trains of this system give a fine 
service, fast time, and afford every convenience 
and luxury. Inquire of ticket agents regarding 
the new facilities. 


Four-Track Series No. 5, ‘‘ America’s Winter 
Resorts,”’ sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 

















Successful Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 


ONE OF 36 STYLES 


Our Catalogue, ‘‘The Boiler Magazine,’ sent on 
request, is the best ever 


Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co. 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Chicago and 
Florida Special 
On and after January 11, 1904 
Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 
Through Pullman Service from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville to Jackson- 
ville and Saint Augustine. 
Florida Limited 
Solid Train, Cincinnati to Jacksonville 
and St. Augustine, with through Pullman 
service from Chicago. 
Also Pullman Service between 
Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
New Orleans and Texas Points. 


Dining and Observation Cars 
on all Through Trains. 
Write for rates and information 
> W. A. Garrett, G. M. 
War, te & w.c. Rinearson, G.P.A, 
Cincinnati 


)NEW ORLEANS: 
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CALIFORNIA 


A LAND OF REFUGE 


FROM 


Winter Blizzards 


HER 

















MOUNTAIN PLATEAUS 
GLACIAL LAKES 
GIANT FORESTS 
SEASIDE CITIES 








OFFER 


AN IDEAL CLIMATE 


WITH THE 







BEST HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 






WRITE 










W.G. NEIMYER, General Agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
193 Clark Street CHICAGO 


FOR CALIFORNIA FOLDERS 
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The Standard Stains for over twenty years 


Samples sent on request 


Samuel Cabot | 


Sole Manufacturer — 
28 Dearborn Avenue 70 Kilby Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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MISCELLANEOUS FREIGHT CARRIER RECENTLY INSTALLED “FOR. BUTLER BROS., CHIGAGO 
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LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA 





LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., CHICAGO 








Officially Approved and Adopted throughout the Civilized 
World as the Standard. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON’S 


85 Per Cent 


Sectional Magnesia Coverings 


sa@y"85 per cent Magnesia Coverings are the highest 
priced coverings sold, but the cheapest to buy if you have 








to pay the coal bill yourself, 


BUY THE GENUINE 


There are frauds and imitations being offered 


85 Per Cent Sectional Magnesia Coverings 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Keasbey & Mattison Company 
AMBLER, PENN. 


Branches in all the principal Cities 
All infringers will be held liable in heavy damages 
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A. H. ABBOTT &CO. 


Drawing Supplies, 
Instruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE-PRINTS. 

50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


So ome grey rem Oe ener 








The Roebling System of 
tire-Proof Construction. 





HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT, AND NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 





THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 


121 Liberty Street, 171 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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James K, Tayor, U. S. SuPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING, 


U. S&S. 
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ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT. 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE, 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION 4ND FURNISHING 


IN THE WEST. 





PUBLISHED BY THE INLAND PUBLISHING CoO., 
602-603 STAR BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


C. HOWARD WALKER. D. H. BURNHAM, W. L. B. JENNEY, 
HENRY VAN BRUNT, ‘P. B. WIGHT, IRVING K. POND, 
Louris H. SULLIVAN, ALLEN B. POND, J. R. WILLETT, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


OFFICERS FOR 1904: 


PRESIDENT ; : ; . *W.S. EAMgss, St. Louis, Mo. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT . F, M. Day, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT ‘ Wo. A. BorinG, New York. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER *GLENN Brown, Washington, D.C. 
AUDITOR FOR Two YEARS _ . Jos. C. HorNBLOWER, Washington, D. C. 
AUDITOR FOR ONE YEAR ; JAMEs G. HILL, Washington, D. C. 


* Executive Committee. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 1904. 


For Three Years.—Charles F. McKim, New York ; Geo. B. Post, New York ; 
R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 

For Two Years.—Robert S. Peabody, Boston, Mass.; W. B. Mundie, Chicago; 
Isaac E. Ditmars, New York. 

For One Year.—Walter Cook, New York; Cass Gilbert, New York; fW. S. 
Eames, St. Louis, Mo. 

+ A successor to W. S. Eames, on Board of Directors, will be elected and 
standing committees appointed at the next meeting of the Board, in Janu- 
ary, 1904. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


OFFICERS FOR 1902-3. 


PRESIDENT ‘ : ‘ ; : , WILuiAM B. ITTNER, St. Louis, Mo. 
VICE-PRESIDENT . : . 4 ; NEWTON A. WELLS. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY : : E. J. RUSSELL. 

RECORDING SECRETARY . : : . G. F. A. BRUEGGEMAN. 


Ernst HELFENSTELLER. 


MEMBERS . 
OscaR ENDERS. 


Nations OF Ganization of a national building contrac- 
Building tOrs’ association on a basis which promises 
Contractors harmony between the building trades unions 
Organize. =and the employers has been assured by the 
meeting this week at Chicago. On most essential points 
there was the utmost harmony shown among those in 
attendance. They were united upon the open shop, no 
restriction of output, no restriction of the use of machin- 
ery, arbitration of differences between contractors and 
employes, and between the various unions. Indeed, it is 
probable this organization will embody in its declaration 
of principles all the demands made by the Chicago con- 
tractors at the time of the building trades strike and lock- 
out in 1900. The keynote of the entire meeting seemed to 
find expression in the importance of arbitration in all 
labor disputes, the suggestion meeting with widest 
approval being voiced by J. B. Strong, of New York, who 
proposed that agreements insisting on the arbitration of 
all disputes be signed. ‘In New York,” he said, “ we 
have found that trouble has been avoided by the arbitra- 
tion boards. When we sign agreements the unions are 
compelled to submit all their grievances to those bodies, 
composed of representatives of our association and of the 
unions. The boards settle disputes not only between con- 
tractors and unions, but between unions themselves. 
Their decisions are final and must be obeyed by contrac- 
tors and unions alike. We exclude from arbitration 
boards all paid union agents. In this way we avoid con- 
tact with the men of the Parks stamp and have men who 
are skilled at their trade, and work at it, to deal with.” 
Frederick W. Job reviewed the work accomplished. 
The A fair judgment of any architectural design 
Necessity requires a breadth of mind no more com- 
of mon among architects than other artists. 
Breadth. ()ften without realization of the fact, the 
architect remains for years under the influence of the one 
teacher, the one writer beneath whose sway he first came. 
Even the prevailing prejudice of the student body is often 
never wholly eradicated. This naturally leads to exclusive- 
ness, and the average student becomes partial to one set 
of principles, or the peculiar form of one epoch. The 
truth is there are no authorities in the matter of architec- 
tural appreciation; no rules of any standard value, and 
the judgment which is of value to an architect must be 
that which he shall gradually develop himself. He must 
form his ideals slowly, and if wise will even then hold 
these opinions somewhat lightly, ever remembering that 


* in a subject on which opinions differ so very widely and 


have been so changed by the ages of development, there 
can be no such thing possible as a final judgment. Archi- 
tecture stands for growth, and originality of conception is 
to be welcomed, even though it may fail to coincide with 
the rules of the classroom. New needs must necessarily 
awaken fresh designs, nor can every century be restricted 
to the ideals of those before it. Other things being equai, 
the broader-minded the architect the more modern and 
interesting will be his work, for such a man can learn 
from others and soon reaches a higher plane of originality 
than can ever be attained by any blind follower of a 
special school. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME.* 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT, BY W. A. BORING. 


N 1804 a number of artists who had been engaged together upon 
the work of the World’s Fair at Chicago established “ The 
American School of Architecture in Rome.” Their object was 


to enable American students of architecture who had passed with 
honor through leading technical schools, or who had been equally 
qualified by private instruction, to develop their powers more fully, 
under the most favorable conditions of direction and environment. 
The students of the school were selected by competition and 
received pecuniary aid. ‘The school was wholly supported by the 
artists referred to and their personal friends. 

The rapid improvement in the work of the students, and their 
enthusiasm, convinced those who were interested that the scope 
of the school should be made broader, and should include the 
allied arts of sculpture and painting. To this end representative 
sculptors, painters and architects, together with other persons 
interested in the subject, decided in 1897 to found, on the lines 
of the French Academy in Rome, a school which should be open 
to American students of sculpture and painting, as well as archi- 
tecture. 

In pursuance of this design, The American Academy in Rome 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, in 
June, 1897. A constitution was then adopted and suitable rules 
made for the government of the institution. All these steps were 
taken under advice of competent legal counsel. In 1901 the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States authorized the ambassador at 
Rome to accept the position of trustee ex-officio of the Academy, 
and directed him to secure for it “all the privileges and exemp- 
tions that are accorded by the Italian Government to like insti- 
tutions of other countries.” 

The Academy is, therefore, legally established and competent 
to receive and hold any moneys that may be donated. 

The Academy, like the School of Architecture, has been until 
the present time supported solely by the incorporators and a few 
of their friends, to the end that the usefulness, importance and 
practicability of the undertaking might be fairly demonstrated 
before any public request was made for funds for a permanent 
endowment. For this reason the number of scholars sent to Rome 
has of necessity been small, and the facilities and conveniences for 
work have not been such as would be afforded by an older, well- 
equipped and well-endowed institution. 

But now the work of the Academy has justified its existence. 
It is no longer an experiment. It is an established institution, 
working along the same lines and for the same end with the 
French Academy, whose preéminence in the world of art has 
been proved by the experience of more than two hundred years. 
The incorporators feel that the time has come when they have the 
right to ask the friends of art in America for a permanent endow- 
ment; and to ask them also to become members of the corpora- 
tion, in order to help provide funds for current expenses until 
such time as the income of the endowment fund is available for 
this purpose. 

THE WORK OF THE ACADEMY AT ROME, BY THEODORE ELY. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 13, 1903. 
Mr. Glenn Brown, Secretary, The American Institute of Archi- 
tects: 

In order that the absence of a formal paper may not be con- 
strued as an abatement of interest upon my part in the affairs of 
the American Academy in Rome, I desire to say informally that 
| feel more strongly than ever that the work the Academy has 
been doing in a modest way for nearly ten years has fully demon- 
strated its value, and I trust that the time is not far distant when 
it will be established upon a footing that will enlarge its useful- 
ness. To that end, I expect to give as much help as possible, and 
to continue to serve upon its Board of Directors so long as my 
services may be required. There is no other subject in which I 
feel a deeper interest. 

It must be conceded that men under whose direction millions 
ot dollars are to be spent annually in the construction of impor- 
tant buildings should receive special training to fit them for the 
task. I refer to the work of the sculptor and the painter, as well 
as to that of the architects of buildings and landscapes. There is 


* Three papers read before the thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 15-17, 


1903. 





nothing more certain than that the American public is growing 
more and more critical, and that unintelligent and ill-considered 
designs, poorly executed, will not be tolerated indefinitely; in 
other words, men who are not well trained will not be intrusted 
with important commissions. 

More than ever, through increased facilities for travel, our 
people have been in touch with the great monuments of art and 
architecture, and, consequently, are no longer satisfied with the 
mediocre. The real impetus began with the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, which furnished a most striking illustration of how strongly 
artistic arrangement, construction and decoration appeal to the 
public, and how tenaciously it holds the impressions received from 
the contemplation of beautiful objects. 

How shall the demand for specially trained men be met? 
Simply through the founding of a school upon broad lines, in 
which our young men may have the unusual opportunities already 
provided by every other progressive country. 

Of all training, that of establishing a standard of good taste is 
the most difficult, and requires the longest time and best oppor- 
tunities. It is this training that the American Academy in Rome 
has undertaken. 

Not the least valuable features of professional training are that 
it eliminates from consideration young men who, through indo- 
lence or lack of natural ability, are not amenable to its influence, 
and fixes the relative standing of the others. Following this 
process of elimination there will remain a few young men who 
have been endowed by nature with exceptional ability, and it is 
with these, and these only, that the Academy will deal. After 
competitive examination and selection through the great National 
Societies, the Academy will receive them and give them the 
special training to which I have referred. 

I believe that great and permanent good will come to this 
country through the efforts of the Academy, and I therefore trust 
that the Institute as a body, and its members as individuals, will 
aid the Board of Direction whenever possible, in awakening the 
interest of the public in its welfare. 


ACADEMIC TRAINING IN SCULPTURE. THE ROMAN ACADEMY, BY 
AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS. 


I have been asked to express my ideas concerning the Roman 
Academy. What I have to say can be said in a few words and I 
take pleasure in so doing, not only from a feeling of sentiment 
arising from my early associations with the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and its organization, but more because I am of the firm convic- 
tion that an institution such as that is an admirable one. 

My reason for thinking it admirable is my belief that the 
strenuous competition required to gain access to the Villa Medici, 
as well as the four years of study in that wonderful spot, tend to 
a more earnest and thorough training than could be gained under 
the present conditions of life in our times. 

I am not of those who believe that only the few who possess 
marked talent should attempt to be artists, although I do think 
that there are but a small number in the world who are gifted 
and who possess that indefinable quality, that elusive something 
which makes the great artist. In art, as in everything else, only 
the fittest survive. But in our civilization a certain portion of the 
population will go into the fine arts “willy nilly,” to sooner or 
later fall out back to what the law of the survival of the fittest 
brings them to. However, this great band of the unfit have their 
work to perform; their love of the beautiful contributes to 
happiness and tends to a wider enjoyment of life in the revealing 
of beauty where otherwise it would have been ignored. 

I know it is a question whether such a knowledge increases the 
general happiness and morality of a community. I firmly believe 
it does, as I believe that any effort to do a thing as well as it can 
be done, regardless of mercenary motives, tends to the elevation 
of the human mind. 

The result required by the system of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts and the School of Rome, however, from the serious educa- 
tion, is that they will be better workmen in each of the various 
vocations they finally fall into. In our period of hurry and of 
gaining ends, no matter how superficial, in the quickest possible 
way, no one will dispute but this is a healthy fight to make. 

In the repeated attacks that are made on the Roman Academy 
and on the Ecole des Beaux Arts and in the incessant cry for 
greater freedom in the development of the artistic mind, there is 
a certain truth. But in the reaction the pendulum swings too far 
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and the real question is lost sight of. There is a middle ground 
on which to stand. It seems to be rarely realized that the very 
men who are shown as examples, were, if not actually brought up 
in the School of Rome, all men of a thorough academic training. 
Only after such training does the mind become sufficiently mature 
and the individual personality so developed as to be able to 
indulge in unqualified freedom and liberty of expression. 

Rodin, one of the leaders of the movement against academic 
training, had had a most thorough and arduous training during 
the early years of his career, and I am of the opinion that that 
training, instead of dwarfing or minimizing his extreme power of 
expression, has been of enormous assistance to it. Leaving out 
of the question the exhaustive early study of the great masters 
of the past, Michael Angelo et al., and coming to our own times 
to the brilliant men of the French school, we find that all have 
had the same early experience. Paul Dubois, one of the masters 
of French art, who, although not a member of the Villa Medici, 
had a training fully equal to that which could be gained there, 
is one of its strongest supporters. Houdin, Rude, Falguire, 
men whose work lives and breathes with divine fire, were trained 
there. Puvis de Chavannes and Boudry, to enter another domain, 
I may add to my list. It is needless to say that none of thesé 
were injured by it. ? 

Sculpture is no more exempt from the necessity of a thorough 
preparation than is music, architecture or any of the arts and 
sciences. Only constant diligence and earnest application in early 
years, harnessed with a natural talent, gives us our master work- 
men. 

The disastrous results to those who ape the mannerisms of 
such masters as Rodin and follow in their wake are pathetic in 
their futility and weakness when they are not comic, and their 
failure leaves them not only bad artists but, and here I come to 
what I consider the main point of my contention, weak and crude 
workmen in whatever else they do. I am inclined to think that if 
it were not for this class and this condition of things I should 
not be so strong a partisan. But the betterment of this class, and 
at the same time the help that is given to the young master, makes 
it worth while. 

In the American Academy founded in Rome, the plan is to 
follow the same lines as the French Academy, but in profiting 
by their experience, to better it, in that much greater liberty and 
freedom is exercised in the selection of the students who are to 
partake of its benefits and in allowing in his life, and the execu- 
tion of his work while there. 5 

It can not be denied that the four years of undistracted atten- 
tion, apart from the temptations of a large city, devoid of pecuni- 
ary worries and surrounded by a sympathetic environment, where 
the whole thought is directed to the highest artistic achievement 
possible in the formative years of a young man’s life, can be any- 
thing but an enormous assistance and of vital importance to the 
few who have the divine gift. If it were but one in a century 
who was helped in this way the institution would be worth while. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE NEW THOUGHT IN DESIGN 
ON ARCHITECTURE.* 


OU have heard from Mr. Lamb and Mr. Bragdon something 
Y of what the new thought in design is. It is, therefore, not 
necessary and I will not attempt to enlarge upon it. 
Rather, I will merely mention it as a desire evinced to-day in 
most of the civilized nations for an artistic expression more 
clearly expressing modern life and more truly individual than 
the prevalent scholastic architecture which follows more or less 
closely classic models. 

Mr. Lamb has said that for four hundred years no style worthy 
of the name has been produced. If I thought now that the “new 
thought in design” was a deliberate effort to create out of whole 
-cloth an architectural style, I, too, would scoff at the effort, but I 
do not believe that; I believe that it is simply a reaction from an 
architecture which does not express us and a desire for one that 
does. 

Four hundred years spent in a more or less vain effort to 
revamp and refit classic forms to prevalent needs has produced 
from time to time, as the wave of artistic expression has advanced 
and receded, phases of the classic styles of architecture that have, 
on the crest of the wave, so nearly satisfied the local needs of the 
generation that produced them that they have been looked upon as 
styles and as true national expression. Their hold upon their pro- 
ducers and their “staying quality” has so steadily diminished, 


* The concluding paper in a series on “‘ New Thought in Design,” pre- 
pared by Hugh M. G. Garden, of Chicago, and read at the fifth annual 
convention of the Architectural League of America, held at St. Louis, 
Missouri, October 5 and 6, 1903. The first and second papers of the series 
were printed on pages 18 and 19, Vol. XLII, No. 3. 


however, each so-called style dying more quickly than its prede- 
cessor, that in this country the repetition of these phases of the 
style come and go like the fashions in ladies’ dress, and we find 
to-day not only a lightning change in styles, but each architect 
equally dextrous in all and changing them to suit his fancy, often 
with each building. So that now the client pays his money and 
takes —the architect’s choice. For I think it is perfectly evident 
that the change in styles follows not so much the demand of the 
building public as the caprice of the designer. If we pursue this 
farther and ask why the designer is such a weathercock in what 
seem to be his convictions, the answer surely is, that finding each 
fashion in turn ring hollow and, untrue, he, in his extremity, tries 
them all and finds them all, alas, alike. 

A trip in some foreign land, with its attendant memories of 
beautiful buildings of some certain time and place; the reading 
of some author with his eloquent plea for the style of his particu- 
lar bias; the slant given to the student in some professional 
school, these determine most men in the selection of a style to 
work in and thereafter the precious energies which should be 
expended in creative work are wasted in an effort to reconcile the 
facts of his present need with the forms of the fashion of a dead 
past. To what a sorry pass our designer is reduced “ he may read 
who runs in the streets.” 

Long years of sterility in the production of ornament has 
reduced his resources for ornamentation to a pitiful point. A gar- 
land, a wreath, a scroll, a leaf or two, a lion, an eagle, the prow 
of a Roman galley, a handful of mouldings, a cartouch, and — 
still more cartouches. ‘These constitute the bouquet from which 
he culls the blossoms with which to deck the child of his fancy. 
To these, in his extremity, he has added some of the structural 
members, which, robbed of their function, he now plasters upon 
the helpless fagade of his poor, pathetic offspring. 

Long years of blind following and copying of ancient buildings 
has so dulled his mind to a recognition of the value of the func- 
tion of his building in determining its form that —it is not over- 
stating the case to say that — he now selects the style in which he 
is to work and then plans a structure within the lines of that style, 
stifling the crying needs of its functions where they conflict with 
the style, or else, with a sigh, allowing them to stand a blot for- 
ever on the purity of style of his copy. 

All this is not as it should be. It is not fine art, and if that, to 
our poor bedeviled architect, has too strange a sound in his ears 
or seems a consideration too remote to be pertinent, then, I say, it 
is not honest. The client is entitled to his money’s worth. 

Suppose, if you will, the client entering the sanctum of the 
architect and saying: “ Mr. Peristyle, | wish to build a house on 
the avenue; I wish it comfortable and simple; I wish it home- 
like and beautiful, so that my children may grow up in an atmos- 
phere of harmony and beauty. I wish it to be in every way suited 
to the needs of a simple American gentleman, so that my family 
may love it as their home and my grandchildren look upon it and 
live in it as a place, part and parcel of themselves and of their 
fathers.” To which Mr. Peristyle replies: “I perceive, from 
what you say, Mr. Easy, that you do not understand the latest 
developments of American architecture. What you say about the 
home of an American gentleman is delightful and refreshing, 
but, of course, no American gentleman would wish to be behind 
the times, and the latest style in American architecture is French. 
Here is the thing for you— modeled on the lines of the famous 
corner pavilions of the Louvre in Paris, with a subtlé touch of 
the ‘modern’ in the decoration, one might almost call it ‘ exotic.’ 
The sculpture about the entrance, as you will observe, is modern, 
too. Oh! very modern. ‘These delicious little female figures are 
just the thing to recall the good old days in Paris. Ah! sir, 
believe me, this is the thing for you! We do this style in New 
York as well as they do in Paris. It is the best word in ultra- 
modern, up-to-date, Franco-American art.” 

But suppose Mr. Easy wishes a country home and Mr. Peri- 
style happens to be a Bostonian. His answer will be somewhat 
as follows: “Sir, your request fills me with the gentle glow of 
a cultured and respectable joy. What thought could be more 
delightful than the thought that I, under Pugin, am to be the 
means of creating for you a home, far from the vulgar crowd, 
far from the maddening clamor of vulgar Americanism, where 
you can, with your family and your books, live the Gothic life. 
For, of course, it must be Gothic. There is nothing else but 
French, and surely you would not have it French, for what can 
be more vulgar than the obscene ostentation of the beaux-arts 
architecture of New York? How strange that they should turn 
to France and fall under the French influence, when the trend of 
American culture is so evidently English.” 

But suppose our Mr. Easy wants an office building. Then, 
indeed, is Mr. Peristyle “ up against it.” Mr. Peristyle’s answer, 
be he Latin or Goth, must be: “ Well, of course, there are no 
such buildings in stock, but we can put two or three Florentine 
palaces on top of each other and then, if we cap it off with a 
Roman temple, I think it would be rather neat, don’t you?” If 
your tailor, when you ordered a pair of trousers, should say: 
“We can not give you any trousers, but here are some lovely 
wheelbarrows,” would you feel as if you were getting what you 
wanted? You might, if there was nothing else to be had, at last 
consent to take the wheelbarrow, but you would at least insist that 
he arrange it so that you could put your legs through it. ; 

And so it is with the French palace and the English mansion. 
The demands of function are hard, cold facts, and the hard- 
hearted, matter-of-fact American will not take his medicine 
straight. He insists on such alterations in the French palace or 
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the English mansion as will make it at least livable for an 
American, and the result is almost invariably a bad copy and a 
very bad home. 

This, then, is the situation and these are the reasons that all 
over the world to-day many men in many ways are striving to go 
back to nature and shake themselves free from the shackles that 
they have found intolerable and ridiculous. 

The movement finds its first experience in matters of detail, 
because detail offers the least resistance to the entering wedge. 
As in the beginning of all movements, great or small, there is the 
usual excess and the usual mistakes. The captive, turned loose, is 
“running amuck ” and indulging in the antics for which he is to 
weep tears of repentance. His critics cry, as of old, “I told you 
sO, 

But is it not possible that in time he will sober down and 
prove once more the old axiomatic truth that the freedman is a 
better worker than a captive? With every design he gathers 
surety of touch, with every plan he reasons more clearly. The 
cry is “ back to nature,” and to nature he goes, copying her forms 
at first as slavishly as he has been accustomed to copy the dead 
forms of a dead past. But with every copy the meaning of nature 
grows more clear, with every attempt to fix the forms of nature in 
architecture he sees more clearly the truth of architectural 
expression and learns to catch the spirit and expression of 
nature, where at first he saw only the letter. 

In this connection it is worth while to look back and examine 
the process of the masters, the men who produced the great styles 
of the past. They had their methods of construction, as we have 
ours; they had their local materials, as we have; they had their 
sense of beauty, their feeling for line, for mass, for rhythm, for 
texture, for color; they had their site and function for their 
building, and with these and their human understanding — they 
built. They did not stop to ask what style, they did not hide their 
construction under a skin of architecture, nor did they litter their 
buildings with ornamental devices having no connection or mean- 
ing. Nothing appeared on their buildings that had not something 
definite to say about that particular building; nothing was part of 
it that was not germane to it. 

We have all that they had with the added knowledge of what 
they did, and yet we have done the most astonishing thing in the 
world; we have ignored the method of their work and seen only 
the letter of it. We have seen only what they did without seeing 
how they did it. Our passion for research has so filled our minds 
with a litter of data of their work that we are able to-day to 
reproduce their great masterpieces to a hair. But this pursuit 
for knowledge of what they did has filled our minds to the exclu- 
sion of all else, so that we now say, “ We can not improve on 
the masters, they have said the last word; let us, therefore, con- 
tinue to do what they did.” Time, however, will not have it so. 
Conditions change and the thing which was perfect for its day 
and place is useless for our day and our place. We may not do 
what they did. We must, with what skill we have, work out our 
own problem; we must, with whatever pain, learn to do our own 
thinking. We may not, probably we shall not, ever equal the 
masters, but we can not stop, there is no end to the fight. We 
must go on even if we never arrive. 

This is what the exponents of the new idea in design are doing. 
They are going on. Their imagination, dimmed by too long feed- 
ing upon the ideas of others, their hands grown stiff from too 
long lying idle, they have at last taken up the task again. They 
are as little children now. Almost they must begin at the begin- 
ning of their art. What wonder, then, that their work seems poor 
and weak, erratic and unbalanced by the light of what the masters 
did. Could it be otherwise? Their critics cry out upon them and 
accuse them of a contempt for the masters since they refuse to 
copy the masters. Is it not rather that they have heard aright the 
voice of the masters when their critics have heard amiss? Is it 
not that they have too fine and too deep an understanding of what 
the masters did to be guilty of the sacrilege of garbling their 
works in ignorant imitation? No artist worthy of the name has 
anything but profoundest admiration and respect for the big men 
whose work speaks to-day through the centuries, telling us what 
manner of men lived in the ages past; telling us what were their 
ideals, their joys, and their passions. To the master who has so 
spoken to us, in the presence of whose works we stand to-day 
ashamed, whose magic touch rouses us to a consciousness of 
what he was and what we may be; who sweeps our emotions as 
a harpist sweeps the strings of his instrument; to him we bow 
in reverent admiration. He is our hope and our inspiration. He 
gives us courage to strive on and in defeat to rise and strive again. 
To accuse the man of contempt of the past, who opens his heart 
to the voice of nature, as did the masters, and trusts her to lead 
him aright even in the face of all human criticism, is to accuse 
him of stupidity and to be guilty of it. 

Recent writers on the so-called “art nouveau” describe its 
adherents in all lands as “united in a common hatred of the 
historic styles.” And the adopted name of the German workers, 
the “ Secessionists,” would seem to prove that in Europe there is 
something in this feeling. To me it seems utterly wrong. I 
believe that in America this new thought is and will be positive 
instead of negative. I do not think we can afford to class our- 
selves as antagonistic or revolutionary. 

Instead, we must unceasingly keep before us the vital facts of 
American life and conditions. From these we can draw unceas- 
ing inspiration. From the governing facts of each problem we 
can, with free and untrammeled minds, draw the instant and vital 
solution. This is no empty phrase. You who are architects know 





that each problem has its immovable, limiting conditions. It has 
its site, its approach, its exposure to wind and sun, its functional 
requirements. If these suggest no forms to you, then you are 
indeed helpless and even incapable of synthetic reasoning. Each 
problem has its range of possibilities as to materials, constructive 
and decorative. If your sense of proportion, rhythm and line does 
not tell you how to give beauty to the forms which the conditions 
force upon you, if your sense of color and texture does not tell you 
what materials to use, and how to use them, then your time is 
wasted in the practice of architecture and your proper place is in 
some other occupation. It is a simple thing; it requires but the 
constant exercise of that prevailing American characteristic — 
common sense. Vigorously to insist that the form shall follow 
the function. Unceasingly to watch and guard, that no unmean- 
ing or unnecessary ornamentation shall creep in to mar or obscure 
the simple architectural statement of fact. Ceaselessly to strive 
to clarify and simplify the expression of function. These are the 
rules to govern design in architecture, and these are the rules that, 
if followed, will eliminate the accumulated impedimenta of the 
historic styles as applied to modern construction. 

I plead not for a war on the historic styles, nor for a “new 
art,” but for a common-sense method of work; for a natural 
growth of each design from its mother earth, simple, truthful and 
beautiful as the growth of a flower. I have spoken of the.“ new” 
thought in design, but it can not be truthfully called new except 
in a relative sense. Since first designs were made there has been 
the same desire manifested in ever varying intensity. Human life 
clamors for artistic expression and inevitably attains it. In the 
last century travel has become so simple and the printirig of books 
and photographs of architectural record so prolific that every 
architect may be, and many are, familiar with all styles of all time, 
both contemporaneous and ancient. 

With mind filled and congested with this gamut of artistic 
lore, it is small wonder that the modern architect has faltered 
and wandered from the narrow way. To save him, the march of 
progress in civilization and material achievement has gone for- 
ward, parallel with his expansion in historic knowledge, by leaps 
and bounds until to-day we have reached a crux. To-day civili- 
zation calls for, and will not be denied, an architectural expres- 
sion of its own. This is the real new thought in design. In order 
to cope with the situation (and he must cope with it), the archi- 
tect must sharpen up his wits. He must cultivate himself more 
and history less. His efforts must be to develop his creative 
faculties instead of to fill the storehouse of his mind with sta- 
tistics of the past. 

Last, let me speak of the joy of working in the new thought, 
as we have called it. It is almost trite to say that architects love 
their work. Even as it is, with all its difficult and disheartening 
limitations, they love it. What, then, will be the sensations of the 
man who succeeds in producing even a partial success at what, in 
his heart, he knows to be a: work of fine art. 

If it is a pleasure to read, to study and to pore over the records 
of antiquity, if it is a pleasure to measure and redraw the parts 
of monuments of the past, fitting them with endless pains to some 
structure of to-day, what then must it be to analyze and dissect 
a living problem of building and from the knowledge gained, with 
a free mind to invent the solution? If it is a pleasure to read in a 
book, how much more is it a pleasure to read in the book of 
nature? If it is a pleasure to borrow your ideas from others, then 
it is a boundless joy to have an idea of your own. There is no 
joy like the consciousness of strength. To have an idea of your 
own and not to be afraid of it, to trust yourself to carry it out and 
then to be able to approve it as a sane and sensible work of art, 
this is the joy of the consciousness of strength and this is a joy 
as intoxicating as wine. 

I wish to read you an editorial which I found a few weeks ago 
in a weekly paper. It is called “ The City Beautiful”: 

“In carrying out those extensive plans for making the city of 
Washington one of the wonders of the world, the initial error in 
the rejuvenating of the White House should not be persisted in 
and expanded, but carefully avoided. 

“The worthy rejuvenators forgot that they were working upon 
the public house of a democratic republic and turned to imperial 
palaces for their models. The result is ludicrous, whatever small 
merit there may be to the work. Of course, it is not easy to carry 
the democratic idea into architecture and furnishing. It requires 
originality. It forbids cribbing from the most accessible sources 
of architectural ideas. But the thing can be done. And until the 
man or men can be found who can make Washington look like 
the splendid capital of a democracy, and not like an imitation of 
an emperor’s seat, there should be mighty little money spent by 
the Congress in expanding Washington. There is no way of 
preventing plutocrats from putting up their amusing imitations of 
ducal and princely residences in Europe. But the administration 
need not try to make the country ridiculous.” 

It is evidently from the pen of a layman and it is significant 
of the present situation in architecture. It shows that the new 
thought in design is not active in the minds of the profession 
alone. Democratic America clamors for a democratic art and she 
will not find it in imperial Rome. The product of the present 
steps in the new art may be, I concede that they are, weak and, 
uncertain, but the influence of this activity is so undoubtedly 
good that it requires no very violent stretch of the imagination 
to look forward and see the day when the visitor to our shores 
from other lands will stand before some of our buildings, perhaps 
even before the completed “City Beautiful ” of Washington, and 
say, “ This is American.” 
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WHAT IS A HOUSE.* 


T would appear a simple, almost ridiculous question to ask 
what is a house; but it is a question which of late years has 
puzzled the judges of the High Court not a little, and has 

caused them to give decisions which it is not easy to reconcile 
cne with another. It has done more than this, it has caused the 
expenditure of considerable sums on litigation, and, having 
regard to the unquestionable state of confusion of the law on this 
point at the present moment it seems likely that the question will 
be the cause of much more expenditure and a good deal more 
litigation. 

_ Many of our readers have at some time in the course of their 
lives — especially if they are architects, surveyors or builders — 
had to do with restrictive covenants in regard to buildings, such 
as that only a house shall be erected on this or that spot, or that 
only a house exceeding a particular sum in value shall be built. 
But with changes in social habits, and changes caused by the 
want of space in towns, and from other circumstances, we find 
a constant increase, not only of flats pure and simple, but of 
buildings containing two or three separate dwellings. It is not, 
therefore, very surprising that where covenants in deeds come 
to be applied to the facts of to-day, difficulties, unforeseen when 
these deeds were signed, crop up. 

_ It will probably explain the present question best if we refer 
in more or less detail to the latest decision which raises the 
question, “ What is a house?” This case is that of Ilford Park 
Estates, Limited, v. Jacobs (Law Reports 2 Ch.D., 1903, p. 523), 
and it appears in the October number of the official reports. In 
the deed which produced the litigation there was a stipulation 
that on a certain plot of land conveyed to the defendant, “ No 
house should be erected of less value than £300.” One would 
scarcely have anticipated much difficulty in applying these words. 
The trouble arose in this way. The defendant proposed to erect 
a double tenement building — we avoid the word house — on the 
plot. These tenements were quite distinct and complete in them- 
selves, and had no communication with each other. They were 
entered by separate front doors set back under a common archway, 
and the interior staircase leading to the first tenement was cut 
off by a 4% inch brick wall from the ground floor tenement. 
There were separate water-closets on the ground floor in the rear 
of the building, that belonging to the first floor tenement being 
entered by a staircase from the kitchen. There was no way of 
getting from one tenement to the other, except through the front 
doors. The cost of the whole building would exceed £300, but 
the cost of each tenement would be less than that amount, and 
therefore, said the plaintiff, the defendant is committing a breach 
of the covenant, and should be prevented by injunction from 
proceeding with the building. 

It may seem at first sight that this was a somewhat unreason- 
able decision. If there had not been the particular division in 
the whole building to enable two families to live in it, there is 
ne question that it would have been in accordance with the 
covenant. Why, then, if for all outward purposes the dwelling 
was in accord with the covenant, should it be objected to be- 
cause it was so constructed that two families could live in it? 
But the reason which may be given in defense of the decision, 
and which probably influenced the judge’s ruling, becomes obvi- 
ous if we consider what are the motives, in the case of houses 
built on an estate, for requiring that they should not be below 


a certain specified value. It is not merely the desire to secure, - 


in an architectural sense, a certain class of building in regard to 
external appearance; it is the desire to secure a certain class of 
tenant, or to avoid having tenants on the estate below a certain 
class. If, for instance, on an estate where houses were specified 
not to be below a cost of £3,000, a man built a house of that 
value but divided it up into a dozen small sets of rooms in flats, 
the result would be that the owner of the estate would have 
tenants on it of an inferior class to that which he wished to 
attract, and whose neighborhood would probably be objected to by 
the superior class of tenants who lived in self-contained houses; 
to that extent injuring the property. This consideration no 
doubt complicates the question a good deal from a legal point of 
view, but it is surely impossible to overlook it. 

Apart from this question, no doubt, the definition of a house 
is capable of being settled purely on grounds of structural char- 
acter, and ought to be more definitely settled than at present. A 
house is defined in the Oxford English Dictionary as “a building 
for human habitation,” which for the purpose of settling this 
kind of dispute is not of much assistance. But in popular opinion 
a house is, we think, a building intended for human habitation, 
standing alone or separated vertically from adjoining edifices. 
It will be immediately asked: Is a building constructed for flats, 
with a common staircase, a house? The answer can be given at 
once. It is. For in the case of Kimber v. Admans (Law 
Reports, 1900, 1 Chancery, 412) it was expressly decided, both 
by Mr. Justice (now Lord Justice) Cozens-Hardy and by the 
Court of Appeals, that it was a house. It was, said the judge, 
none the less a house because it was divided into separate mes- 
suages; and Lord Justice Lindley, in the Court of Appeals, said 
what does “house” mean? “Does it refer to the mode in 
which the building to be erected is to be subdivided or let, or 
does it refer to the aggregate of the rooms, or whatever the con- 
tents of the building may consist of? I think that the latter is 
the meaning, the house is the whole amalgamation.” This deci- 





* From the Builder, London. 


sion has clearly settled that a building — however large — used 
as flats is a house. Why then should a building divided into 
two dwellings only not be a house? It seems that some stress 
has been laid on the fact that in a block used as flats there is a 
common staircase, but this fact seems immaterial. It might well 
be that a block of flats could be constructed, for the sake of 
privacy with several private staircases. Could it be argued, in 
such a case, that this fact had made it not one, but several, 
houses? Practically, in regard to questions of letting, it is so; 
and in the recent case on this subject a decision of the House of 
Lords seems to have been regarded as showing that a building 
with separate tenements and separate staircases was not one 
house. That case is Grant v. Langston, decided in 1900, but that 
case, an appeal from the Court of Session in Scotland, was a 
decision on a section of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1875, which runs: “ Every house or tenement which is occupied 
solely for the purposes of any trade or business, or of any pro- 
fession or calling, shall be exempted from the duties,” on 
inhabited houses. In that case the facts were almost exactly the 
same as in the Ilford Park case, with this difference, that the 
ground floor was solely used for business purposes, the upper 
story as a dwelling house. Therefore for the purposes of taxa- 
tion there was a separate method of using the premises, and this 
method had to be regarded from the point of view of the 
Statute. “A hundred years ago there was not much difficulty,” 
said the Lord Chancellor, in saying what was a “ house?’ but 
builders and architects have so altered the construction of 
houses, and the habits of people have so altered in relation to 
them, that the word “house” has acquired an artificial meaning, 
and the word is no longer the expression of a simple idea. We 
believe that, looking at the matter from the popular and common 
point of view, a house is regarded as a building separated ver- 
tically from another. Whether separate staircases make two 
divisions of one building, in the mind of ordinary men, two 
“houses,” still remains to be settled; and we hope that the 
Ilford Park case may come before the Court of Appeals, so that 
those who have to do professionally with building may have the 
law settled in a systematic manner. How is a surveyor or an 
architect to advise a client when there is, according to the law 
as it stands, a vital difference between a flat and what is often 
called a maisonette? He will be only the more puzzled if he 
happens to read legal judgments, when he finds one judge rely- 
ing on a separate staircase, as making an important difference, 
and another saying, as Lord Davey does, “ whether that difference 
(the separate staircase) is sufficient to make any real distinction, 
it is not necessary for me to say.” On the whole, we doubt 
whether, if the Ilford case, or one similar in its facts, should go 
to the Court of Appeals, it would be decided in the same way as 
Kimber v. Admans. But it is at all events desirable that the law 
should give professional persons a simple and satisfactory rule, 


when they come to consider the question, ‘ What is a house?” 





THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF FIREPROOF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


NTEREST in the commercial aspect of fireproofing is in no way 
| better indicated than by the enormous increase in the use of 
steel during the past few years. In a paper written by P. M. 
Stewart, late superintendent of buildings in New York, the writer 
gives expression to several points of practical truth that are worth 
quoting, though they seem to be written from the standpoint of 
the underwriter rather than the architect who must design as well 
as construct. He says: 

“It would seem to indicate almost mental aberration to seri- 
ously question to-day the efficiency of the better types of fireproof 
construction. No better proof can be wished for of the fact that 
fireproof construction really does reduce the fire loss than the 
favorable premium rates granted by fire underwriters on superior 
types of construction.” 

Mr. Stewart further discusses fireproofing and is logical as 
well as intelligent in placing before the public practical reasons 
for its almost universal use in the construction of buildings. 

“A careful consideration of the matter of fire protection 
should convince every owner that the introduction of safeguards 
against fire will bring a fair retufn in reduced rates on the 
increased outlay, besides fulfilling a moral obligation which he 
owes to his lessees, tenants, neighbors and himself. 

“ Several theaters in New York have had their insurance rates 
materially reduced because of changes in their construction made 
at the instigation of the Department of Buildings. That the fire- 
proof character of a hotel is a most desirable advertisement 1s 
indicated by the fact that some proprietors who can not honestly 
claim that characteristic attempt to deceive their patrons by 
untrue representations. One of the large hotels of New York 
maintains a room in a burnt condition as an indication of what 
can happen in a fireproof hotel without the knowledge of any of 
the patrons or the proprietor. A fire that originated in this room 
nearly burned itself out before any one was aware of it. 

“ Municipal regulations all over the country provide for almost 
every contingency which may occur affecting human life in 
theaters or other places of public assemblage. Department stores, 
however, seem to be passed over entirely in the requisites of the 
city fathers. Theaters and their management are provided for by 
a code as long as the moral law. In the case of department stores, 
however, probably three to five times as many people are allowed 
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to congregate, to the square feet of building occupied, and yet no 
adequate provision for their safety is made. 

“ By fireproof materials,’ says Mr. Stewart, “is meant such as 
not only do not burn, but which, under the action of fire, remain 
intact and preserve their strength or the strength of those parts 
which they protect.” 

While Mr. Stewart’s deductions are from practical experience, 
the daily reports of fires in costly buildings should be convincing 
enough to cause any private owner or board of trustees to include 
hollow tile in the estimate of cost as certainly as brick or stone 
for the walls, and to omit this provision seems a breach of trust 
in those who handle public funds and reaches the bounds of crimi- 
nal parsimony or neglect in the case of private individuals. When 
one thinks of the responsibility of those who had charge of the 
construction of the Ottawa University, which burned a few days 
ago, this seems a mild statement. Here a lighted cigarette, care- 
iessly thrown aside by a student, it is supposed, burned with some 
loss of life the leading Catholic educational institution in Canada, 
at a financial loss of $500,000 and an inestimable loss to the peo- 
ple at large. <A library of thirty thousand volumes was destroyed 
and it will be two years before the school can be rebuilt, and 
meantime it will be impossible to get a place suitable to carry on 
the work of the institution, with its roll of 450 students. ; 

Collegiate courses and testing laboratories have been estab- 
lished and architects generally are giving more attention to fire- 
proofing as a practical necessity than formerly, but they can not 
impress upon their clients too strongly the difference between 
fire-preventing materials and those that in their construction give 
stability and security as well as in the indestructibility of the 
material used. To again quote Mr. Stewart: “The advantage of 
using incombustible materials is self-evident. Incombustible 
materials are not necessarily fireproof, but by fireproof material 
is meant only such as not only do not burn, but, after being 
exposed to a fire for one hour at a temperature of 1,700 degrees, 
will withstand a stream of water of at least thirty nounds pres- 
sure and remain intact.” : 





DONATELLO.* 


ITTLE as we know of the life and character of Donatello, 
apart from his art, something is indicated in the mere fact, 
of which many who know and appreciate his works are not 

aware, that his popular name is a diminutive, and his real name 
Donato. The circumstance seems out of keeping with the usually 
severe and intellectual character of his work, and therefore we 
must connect it somehow with his personality, and conclude from 
it that he was one of that class of artists whose greatness appears 
mainly in their productions, and who, outside of their art, are not 
notable for any special seriousness or dignity of character or 
manner. Even in that more naive age people would hardly dub 
a man “ Little So-and-So” unless he were rather an ordinary sort 
of person in every-day life—a man you could clap on the back 
and crack jokes with. One could not for a moment fancy 
Michelangelo ever being known as “ Buonarottelli.” And the 
consideration is not without its artistic significance. There is a 
very parallel kind of difference between the works of the two 
men. Serious in his artistic aim as Donatello was, it is the 
seriousness rather of a gifted and earnest craftsman to whom the 
art was everything, than of a great mind to whom the art was a 
form of expressing thought which was greater and deeper than 
the artistic form. Behind Michelangelo’s sculpture and painting 
there is something else which is above the visible work, something 
which prompted it, but which it could only partially express. 
Such figures as those of the Medici tomb, the Delnhic Sybil, the 
floating figure of the Deity in the roof of the Sistine chapel, 
have a kind of intellectual significance, which it is impossible to 
analyze, but which is symbolic of what is greatest in the human 
intellect. We know and feel that the creator of those works 
must .have been a great and sublime intellect. even apart from 
his plastic power; and who might rightly exclaim, in regard to 
his visible productions, “ Shall I be judged by only these?” We 
do not feel this stamp of intellectual greatness, apart from sculptu- 
ral power, in the works of Donatello. Serious they are, and grave 
in aim and conception, where the subject is grave, but they do 
not suggest the existence in their author of a conception beyond 
what the marble could embody. His figures of various prophets. 
for instance, are incisive. characteristic and individualized. There 
is no doubt as to the kind of personage he wishes to portray: 
and thev strike one as being not so much conceptions as por- 
traits of prophets, as if the actual personages had sat to him. 
The intensity of realism in them is remarkable; but if one com- 
pares them (and it seems the fashion to do so now) with the 
works of a similar class of Michelangelo, it may be said that we 
are always conscious of a touch of the bourgeois in Donatello: an 
impression which exactly corresponds with the fact that he 
should have been called by a kind of pet name of good fellow- 
ship. Perhaps the only exception to this is what we have always 
regarded as his greatest work, the “St. George.” This figure, as 
a symbol ‘of courage, confidence, chastity (for there is all that 
in it), and total absence of boast or pretentiousness, is the highest 
ideal of a young Christian soldier that art has produced. and 
denotes in sculpture a conception of such a character which is 
quite above the ordinary or popular conception. But in this 
respect it stands alone among his works. 


* From the Builder, London. 


We are not intending in any way to oppose the modern esti- 
mate of Donatello as one of the greatest sculptors of the Italian 
Renaissance; one of the greatest, in fact, in the history of the 
art. He was for a long time greatly underestimated; he is an 
instance of one of those artists whose real powers, not appealing 
to the popular mind, have been long overlooked. The admirers 
of Canova, in the early part of the last century, had probably for 
the most part hardly ever heard of Donatello, and would have 
been astonished had they been told that he was by far a greater 
sculptor than their idol; just as, at an earlier period, the wor- 
shipers of Bernini would have been equally astonished at a similar 
judgment between him and Donatello. The modern fame of the 
latter is one of the remarkable examples of the manner in which 
truth and sincerity and original power in art will always in the 
long run assert themselves, even after generations of neglect and 
indifference. But in all such cases of revival there is a tendency 
to exaggeration; and there is a certain exaggeration in regard to 
Donatello at present. There is a tendency to class him with 
Michelangelo, whereas in reality there is a gulf between them, 
Michelangelo was a sublime idealist in art. Donatello was a 
realist — but a realist of exceptional power of execution and indi- 
viduality of style. 

The figures made for the Duomo at Florence, of which nine, 
we are told, are now accepted as the work of Donatello, and 
which form the earlier illustrations in the book, are for the most 
part essentially medieval in feeling; in their directness of expres- 
sion, their powerful and downright style of execution, and in 
their absence of grace. One point which the author does not, 
as far as we observed, allude to, is that in many of them — in the 
figures, for instance, of Joshua, Jeremiah and Habakkuk, the 
heads are too large or the stature too short (whichever way one 
chooses to put it); a common fault in medieval work. The fault 
is the greater because the statues were intended to be placed 
high up, for which reason some of the details of anatomy are 
(rightly) exaggerated; but in the matter of stature a figure to 
be placed high up requires exaggeration rather than shortening, 
to allow for the effect of perspective. What strikes one as most 
remarkable in these figures is their strong and almost defiant 
originality of style and character. They are not beautiful, but 
they are at the farthest possible remove from artistic common- 
place; and it is the commonplace which is the death of art. There 
is not the same strong originality in the seated figure of St. John, 
which Lord Balcarres admires so much; dignified it certainly is; 
but while the figures previously referred to are stamped with 
Donatello’s own impress, the St. John is a figure which any 
competent sculptor might have produced; it has not in the 
same degree the sign-manual of Donatello. One of the most 
remarkable of the Florence Campanile sculptures, and the one 
perhaps that most makes one think of Michelangelo, is the 
group of Abraham and Isaac, in which the sculptor has shown 
such a remarkable power in getting two figures into a niche only 
intended for one, yet in such a manner that the difficulty of the 
situation seems only the occasion for an additional force and 
vigor in the design. Isaac kneels just in front of Abraham, form- 
ing one vertical line of composition with him, the nude figure of 
the youth contrasting with the full drapery of his father in a 
sculpturesquely effective manner. There have been few finer 
examples of a technical difficulty turned to artistic advantage. 

The St. George is a work of beauty in a sense in which the 
prophets of the Florence Duomo certainly are not; but it is a 
beauty stern, severe and rather medieval than classic, in spite 
of the fine proportions of the figure which we find in this case. 
On a later page Lord Balcarres makes some excellent comments 
on the relation between Donatello and the classical school of 
sculpture. Flaxman, as he says, was justified in the remark that 
some of Donatello’s work could be placed beside the best pro- 
ductions of ancient Greece without discredit. The St. George 
could; but that is not to say that the St. George is Greek in char- 
acter, or that Donatello was in any way striving to copy the art 
of the ancients. “Donatello may be the medieval complement of 
Phidias, but he is not his artistic offspring.” Any one who 
thought so could not rightly understand either Phidias or Dona- 
tello. 
The essential distinction between Donatello and the Greek 
school is shown again in one of the few of his works in which 
grace and beauty of line predominate —the beautiful and poetic 
relief of The Annunciation. Here the figure of Mary, rising and 
slightly drawing herself back in an attitude expressive of surprise 
mingled with reverence, has almost equal beauty with Greek 
sculpture, but a beauty of a different kind; not merely physical, 
but residing partly in spiritual expression, a quality which Greek 
art knew not. The most Greek-like work of Donatello is the 
nude bronze David in the Bargello; there is in this something of 
the simplicity and directness of aim of Greek sculpture; but it 
must be admitted that it is not equal to Greek work in actual 
beauty of design: where Donatello comes into competition with 
Phidias on this ground he is beaten. But the David is no sham 
antique; there is none of that attempt to be antique which went 
far to wreck Canova and almost entirely wrecked Gibson; it has 
distinctly a Renaissance character of its own, but it is the work 
which might best be put into comparison with what a Greek might 
have done, because it depends on form only and not on senti- 
ment. On the other hand, no Greek artist would have consented 
to execute such a thing as the bust of Niccolo da Uzzano; he 
would not have undertaken anything so ugly; but as an example 
of what sculpture can do in forcible and characteristic portraiture 
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it is unsurpassed. Another most striking element in Donatello’s 
art is shown in the low relief of the “ Pazzi” Madonna at Berlin, 
in which the antique and medizval spirit seem to meet; the lines 
and the style are of Greek severity and purity, but the expression 
in the Madonna’s face is such as no Greek artist ever imagined 
and no Greek woman (probably) was capable of. This we take 
to be an undoubted Donatello; if it be not his, there must have 
been some unknown sculptor as great as he in the same style; and 
that the same artist should have produced this grave and pathetic 
work as well as the gay and joyous romp of children of the 
Cantoria Gallery, is a remarkable testimony to his versatility of 
power. In this one point, too, the portrayal of child life, he was 
superior to Michelangelo, whose children are not childlike. The 
greatness of Michelangelo, as Lord Balcarres points out, lay in the 
fact that he rose to the comtception of ideal types of humanity; 
an abstract position to which Donatello did not attain. 





NEW YORK TENEMENT HOUSE REPORT. 


OBERT W. DE FORREST, the ‘1enement House Commis- 

R sioner of New York city, has transmitted to Mayor Low 

the first report of New York’s new Tenement House 
Department. In it he says: 

“On January 1, 1902, a new department of the city govern- 
ment, known as the Tenement House Department, was created. 
Since that time all the tenement houses in New York have been 
examined and their condition ascertained. 

“Tenement conditions in many instances have been found to 
be so bad as to be indescribable in print; vile privies and privy 
sinks; foul cellars full of rubbish, in many cases of garbage and 
decomposing fecal matter; dilapidated and dangerous stairs; 
plumbing pipes containing large holes emitting sewer ‘gas 
throughout the houses; rooms so dark that one can not see the 
people in them; cellars occupied as sleeping places; dangerous 
bakeries without proper protection in case of fire; pigs, goats, 
horses and other animals kept in cellars; dangerous old fire- 
traps without fire escapes; disease-breeding rags and junk stored 
in tenement houses; halls kept dark at night, endangering the 
lives and safety of the occupants; buildings without adequate 
water supply —the list might be added to almost indefinitely. 

“The cleansing of the Augean stables was a small task com- 
pared to the cleansing of New York’s 82,000 tenement houses. 
occupied by nearly three millions of people, representing every 
nationality and every degree in the social scale. 

“In the period under consideration in this report a new branch 
of the city government has been organized, its machinery created 
and a force of about four hundred employes trained, disciplined 
and educated; far-reaching and important advances in legisla- 
tion have been secured as a result of the department’s action, and 
radical and vicious attempts to break down the tenement laws 
defeated. 

“The registration of 44,500 owners’ names has been secured, 
thus fixing the responsibility for bad conditions in the tenements ; 
contagious disease has been checked and prevented; 32,825 citi- 
zens’ complaints have been investigated and the conditions com- 
plained of remedied; and an important tabulation and presenta- 
tion of the population in every tenement-house block in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan has been prepared that will be of incalculable 
value to the city. 

“The results of this work are clearly reflected in the reduced 
death rate, which in 1902 was 18.7 as compared with 20.0 in 1901, 
and in the first eight months of 1903 has been reduced to 18.0. 

“To those who have borne the burden of the organization of 
the new department, what has been done seems but a beginning — 
a first step in the endless fight against disease and death.” 





RADIATOR JOINTS.* 


PERFECT joint from a mechanical standpoint is one which 
A joins the sections together as if they were one piece, the 

effectiveness and permanency of the connection it forms 
being not in any way impaired by the method or material used in 
making the joint. The maximum amount of metal surface should 
be brought into intimate steam-tight contact and nothing but the 
metal of the joint itself should be relied upon to form a connec- 
tion which shall be permanently steam-tight and compensating for 
any and all changes due to expansion and contraction. It should 
at all times and under all conditions be absolutely tight from the 
first, and not dependent upon any consequent rust formation or 
readjustments to make it efficient. It should also be easy to make 
up or take apart without special tools or special skill. 

A steamfitter in making up a right and left joint first counts 
the nipple threads into the openings to be connected to ascertain 
how many turns in the right is necessary to make it tight in that 
thread, and how many will be necessary to make it tight in the left 
thread. If, for example, it takes six turns in the right and four 
in the left to make the joint, he first takes two turns in the right 
before starting in the left. and then screws both up firmly, with the 
result that the joints, right and left, are absolutely tight. 

In assembling radiator sections where screwed right and left 
nipples are used, this can not be done, for the reason that every- 
thing is machine cut and machine assembled, and it follows that 
the threads must go up looser than if calculated beforehand and 
screwed up with a wrench, as is done in a steamfitters’ joint. 


*From The Boiler Magazine, Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Company, Chicago. 


Because of this looseness, and in order to get a tight joint, it is 
necessary to place a thin manila paper gasket between the hub ends 
of the sections which face together. This gasket then eventually 
forms the joint, and the nipple practically serves as nothing more 
or less than a bolt to draw the faces of the hubs together upon 
the manila gasket. The looseness of the nipple allows moisture to 
gradually enter, oxidation sets in and rust soon joins the screw 
nipples to the hub. The metal is then in intimate contact, and 
this fact is depended upon by manufacturers to a greater or less 
extent. Rust, however, should not be depended upon to form a 
mechanically perfect joint, as its formation is uncertain and not 
uniform, and the conditions under which it is formed are in 
engineering practice considered unnatural and indicate defective 
joints. Such joints tightened by rust are frequently disturbed by 
the ordinary phenomena of the expansion and contraction of the 
iron. They can not be depended upon, and at the best are not 
good joints. 

Again, the effectiveness and durability of the nipple connection 
depends upon the thickness of the nipple used. 

The thickness of a screw nipple is the thickness of its thinnest 
part, which is the distance from the bottom of the thread to the 
inside surface. The real thickness of the screw nipple, is, there- 
fore, only about one-half as much as its apparent thickness, due 
to the fact that it is weakened by threads being cut in it. 

We claim to have fulfilled the requirements of a “ perfect joint 
from a mechanical view ” as fully as possible by the method and 
use of a properly constructed push nipple. Our direct radiators 
are put together with uniformly tapered push nipples. These 
nipples are cut from heavy seamless drawn tubing especially made 
for this purpose. The openings in the hubs of the sections of the 
radiators are reamed to a slight taper corresponding with the taper 
of the nipple. The nipples are inserted in the reamed hubs of the 
radiator sections, which are then gently drawn toward each other 
by bolts until they face together —no gaskets or any other sub- 
stance whatever being used. By this method a larger amount of 
the surface of the metal nipple and that of the radiator section is 
brought into immediate and permanent steam-tight contact than 
is possible in any other kind of joint. The entire thickness of the 
nipple is taken advantage of, as it is not partially cut through by 
a thread as in a screw nipple. Rust is not depended upon to make 
the joint tight and the connection can be easily put together or 
taken apart with ordinary tools and requires no especial skill. 
Our push-nipple joint therefore is absolutely dependable, durable 
and of common sense. 





PAINTS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


THE ECONOMY OF PAINTS. 


that the ultimate economy of paints depends on several 

factors: first cost, spreading capacity, frequency and cost of 
renewal. From the results of a number of experiments, covering 
a series of years, he deduces the conclusion that, notwithstanding 
its higher initial cost in England, zinc white is the most eco- 
nomical paint base available. The factor from which this con- 
clusion was obtained is its greater spreading power, which he 
finds to be about seventy-five per cent greater than lead. He 
allows for the same frequency of renewal — four times in twenty 
years —and yet, with lead at 32 shillings and zinc at 36 shillings 
per cwt., finds the cost in shillings per one hundred square feet 
in twenty years to be 22-5 for lead as against 1 2-5 for zinc. 

If we accept his remaining figures and merely substitute 
American prices, with lead at $6 per cwt., and zinc at the same 
price, we shall find the disparity increased to the ratio of 42 cents 
to 22 cents. 

“The relative economic value on twenty years’ basis, the 
highest value being represented by 100,” is calculated by this 
writer, at English prices, to be 100 for zinc and 64 for lead. On 
the American basis it would be about as 100 to 53. 

But whatever may be the case in the English climate, in our 
drier American atmosphere zine paints, properly applied, will 
not require renewal so often as once every four vears; in fact, 
many reputable manufacturers guarantee them for five years, 
and instances are not few where they have stood well for ten 
years. Under such circumstances the disparity is, of course, 
much greater. 

Just here a peculiar difference of opinion is worth noting: 
Every one familiar with paint literature knows the contention 
of American painters that zinc, though it spreads farther, will 
not obscure surfaces nearly so well as lead, and, therefore. 
requires at least three coats to do the work done by two coats of 
lead. Leaving aside the experience of the writer, who has had 
plenty of excellent work done with two coats of straight zinc 
over a zinc primer, we find the official committee of the Master 
Painters’ Association of Paris, who investigated the whole ques- 
tion minutely, asserting that, “with the quantities of oil indi- 
cated, with equal weights of solid matters, the covering (obscur- 
ing) power of a paint with oxide of zinc base will be the same 
as that of a paint with white lead base.” 

This is in exact contradiction of the generally received 
opinion; but the authority and standing of the committee who 
make the assertion is above suspicion, and deserves more than 
casual attention. The entire report is published in the Bulletin 
de la Soctété d’Encouragement pour I‘Industrie Nationale, for 
Tune 30, 1903, and sheds much light on this vexed question. 

CHARLES JouRDAIN. 


|” has been pointed out by a writer in the London Decorator 
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MOSAICS. 


James W. McLauGuiin, the dean of Cincinnati architects, 
has, after many years’ practice alone, formed a partnership with 
James Gilmore, under the firm name of McLaughlin & Gilmore. 


In the competition for the Brooklyn municipal building of the 
eleven competing architects, Prof. D. Despoedalle, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, made the award to Washington 
Hull, of New York. 


TuHrouGH the courtesy of P. and F. Corbin, THe INLAND 
ARCHITECT is in receipt of a fine engraving, showing the sky- 
line of New York city’s great buildings, in which are marked 
those furnished with. Corbin hardware. 


MobeErN scientific methods in heating and ventilating require 
absolute mechanical control. This is shown by the varied classes 
of buildings in which the Powers temperature-controlling devices 
have been recently installed, among which are the following: 
Administration building, Hospital for Insane, Philadelphia; 


Fraimfelter school, Akron, Ohio; Courthouse, Noblesville, Ind. ; 
Glenville school, Glenville, Ohio; Mound school, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
High school, Kankakee, Ill.; National Bureau of Standards, 


Washington, D. C.; Contagious hospital, Philadelphia. 


THE authorities of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition are 
taking every precaution to prevent the recurrence at St. Louis 
of any such disastrous fire as that which destroyed the great Cold 
Storage building at the Chicago Exposition in 1893, and are 
making adequate provision for water supply by putting in the 
largest installation of fire pumps in the world. These pumps, 
which have been purchased from Henry R. Worthington, of New 
York city, comprise twelve 1,000-gallon standard Underwriter 
fire pumps, each capable of supplying four fire streams, making it 
possible to have forty-eight fire streams in use at one time. The 
pumps are of the duplex double-acting type, and are supplied 
with air and vacuum chambers of large capacity. The fittings 
are of composition metal throughout, and the niston and valve 
rods are of bronze. Every measure has been taken in designing 
these pumps to insure that thev will start at a moment’s notice at 
any time, after having been idle for a long period. They are the 
pumps recommended by the Associated Factory Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies and, in fact, formed the basis of the specifications 
for fire pumps adopted by the Associated Companies. 


Tue United States Geological Survey is about to publish, as 
Professional Paper No. 11, “The Clays of the United States 
East of the Mississippi River,” by Dr. Heinrich Ries. Doctor 
Ries discusses briefly the origin, physical and chemical properties, 
methods of mining, purification, commercial value, and uses of 
clay, and the geologic distribution of clays east of the Mississippi 
according to their rock derivation; and then he takes up the dis- 
tribution of clays by kinds, and the description of clay deposits 
by States. He concludes with a summary of the clay-working 
industry east of the Mississippi, touching in turn and by States 
on the manufacture of common brick, pressed brick, fireproofing, 
roofing tiles, terra cotta, enameled brick, floor tiles, glazed tiles, 
vitrified brick, drain tile, sewer pipe, fire brick and pottery. The 
largest brickmaking region in the country is the Hudson River 
Valley. in New York State, where nearly a billion brick are made 
annually. Pennsylvania leads in the production of pressed brick. 
Most of the terra cotta comes from New York, New Jersey and 
Illinois. Although West Virginia was the cradle of the paving- 
brick industry, Ohio now leads in the production of vitrified 
brick. Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan are the most impor- 
tant producers of drain tile, and Ohio is the main producer also 
of sewer pipe. Pennsylvania produced over $4,500,000 worth of 
fire brick, about one-half the total production, in both 1900 and 
1901. Ohio, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, in the order named, 
are the greatest producers of pottery, East Liverpool, Ohio, and 
Trenton, New Jersey, being the chief centers of production. 


An extensive pump-manufacturing plant, the largest in this 
country and probably in the world, is now under construction at 
Harrison, New Jersey. It is to be occupied by the firm of 
Henry R. Worthington, who employ about three thousand men 
in their present works at South Brooklyn, Long Island, and 
Elizabethport, New Jersey. The new plant at Harrison’ will 
accommodate from four thousand to five thousand men and will 
cost in the neighborhood of two million dollars. It consists of a 
main machine-shop with side galleries over 1,000 feet long, an 
erecting shop 592 feet long and of the same section as the machine- 
shop and a high erecting shop 210 feet in length and. four galleries 
in height in the side bays connecting the two shops. The main 
foundry is 600 feet in length, and there is also a special foundry 
for small work 410 feet in length, with a building 200 by 60 feet 
in size for cleaning castings connecting the two. The pattern 
building is four stories high and 550 feet long, and is divided by 
fire walls into four sections. The north section will be used 
for offices and drafting-rooms, the adjoining section for the pat- 
tern shop and the balance of the structure for pattern storage. 
The power house, which will be equipped with the most modern 
boilers, engines and generators, is a building 172 by 102 feet. 
Electric power distribution is to be employed throughout, and 
the grounds will be illuminated by electric arc lights. There are 
many other buildings which will be used for packing, storing and 
shipping goods, etc. The buildings are so arranged that addi- 
tions can be built when the work demands it. All will be con- 


nected by a complete system of railroad tracks entering the ends 
of the buildings and placing the works in direct communication 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, The Erie and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Systems. The new plant will be devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of water-works machinery, water 
meters, cooling towers, condensers, feed-water heaters, centrifuga 
pumps and steam pumps of all kinds. . 





ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
WASHINGTON CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Washington Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was held at the Firloch Club, on 
Lake Washington, November 4. Gearge H. Bebb, president of the 
Chapter, read his annual report of te work of the organization. 

James E. Blackwell reported on the arrangements for special 
papers to be read during the coming year. Responses have been 
received from a number of persons, both in Seattle and in other 
cities, contributing to the program. Charles H. Bebb, chairman 
of the committee appointed to consider the matter of making an 
architectural exhibit, reported that the committee had received 
encouragement for the proposition, and that an exhibit would be 
arranged for. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the con- 
tinuation in office of the present officials. The officers of the 
chapter are: 

President, Charles H. Bebb; first vice-president, George W. 
Bullard; second vice-president, James E. Blackwell; secretary, 
Emil de Neuf, and treasurer, T. Josenhans. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A HANDBOOK ON FIRE-PROOFING. Catalogue of the National Fire- 
Proofing Company, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. Abridged edition. 
Author, Henry L. Hinton, Engineer, National Fire-Proofing Company. New 
York: National Fire-Proofing Company. 1903. Price, $3. 


Although this work is the first attempt that has yet been 
made to consider hollow terra cotta fireproofing sections from 
the standpoint of the engineer, in accuracy of detail and in the 
vast quantity of information compiled it is one of the most 
valuable additions to the architect’s library that has appeared 
for many years, and fills a need that, with the enormous growth 
of steel and hollow tile construction, has become an absolute 
necessity. In the special consideration of material, terra cotta 
of a definite character, embracing all the factors necessary in 
fireproof constructions, as established by a great number of 
impartial tests made at the Columbia University School of Mines, 
is considered in detail. It is noticed also that this fireproof 
material is treated in this work in connection with specific floor- 
arch sections in the same way as rolled steel sections are con- 
sidered when used as floor supports. These have, however, a 
factor of safety of seven rather than four. The volume, which 
is so creditably compiled by Mr. Hinton, and which treats in 
considerable length of his “Serrated Arch” floor-arch construc- 
tion, is but introductory to one of greater scope and detail. 
This work should be found in every office and the more com- 
plete treatise will be awaited with considerable interest, as the 
growth of steel and hollow tile construction is so rapidly taking 
the place of all forms of slow-burning wooden beams and other 
forms of construction that, because of the supposed expense of 
hollow tilework, has obtained considerable vogue, but is being 
rapidly condemned as inadequate and losing in prestige through 
the low cost of genuine fireproof construction. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Residence, Los Angeles, California. 

Residence, Denver, Colorado. F. J. Sterner, architect. 

Temple Bethel, Detroit, Michigan. Albert Kahn, architect. 

Residence, Los Angeles, California. F. L. Roehrig, architect. 

Residence at Detroit, Michigan. A. W. Chittenden, architect. 

Residence at Los Angeles, California. Hunt & Eager, archi- 
tects. 

Carnegie Library, Washington, D. C. Ackerman & Ross, archi- 
tects. 

Residence of Doctor Newman, Detroit, Michigan. H. P. 
Kirby, architect, New York. 

Hayden Hall, College, Cleveland, Ohio. C. F. Schweinfurth, 
architect. 

United States Government Building, Portland, Oregon. James 
K. Taylor, United States Supervising Architect. 

Residence of T. E. Copeland, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
Horace Trumbauer, architect, Philadelphia. A view of stable also 
is shown. 

Photogravure Plate: Home for the Friendless, New York city. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
Issued only with the Photogravure Edition. 


Studebaker Building, New York city. 

Interior Views, Keith’s New Theater, Philadelphia. Bruce 
Price and A. E. Westover, architects. The Crystal Room and 
View in Lobby are shown. 

The Blair Building, New York city. Carrere & Hastings, 
architects. Facade, Entrance Detail and Two Interior Views are 
shown. 
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THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


$3 to o1 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 


31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL GTES 


WHICH ARE 


A necessity in office buildings and hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 


THE CUTLER M’F’G CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED, 





THE NATIONAL| 





WOOD FLOOR CO. 


Manufacturers 





of 


Parquet Floors 
National Hard Finish 
National Wax Polish 


Established 1869 


186 FIFTH AVENUE AND 
10 W. 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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Tue HENRY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY 
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. « Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of our grade of work. . 


| Big F our” Route. 
CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE. 


SOUTH and 


SOUTHEAST 


THE SCENIC LINE TO 








Hot Springs, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. 


Via the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


J. ©. TUCKER, G.N. A. 
238 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
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No. 5 


You Can Play 
Tennis in 
California 
















all the year around. Outdoor sports that are 
elsewhere abandoned Christmas are most popular 
there throughout the winter. 







Nowhere except in California can one behold 
such opposites. Millions of roses bloom in mid- 
winter at the foot of some gray old mountain, the 
summit white with its perpetual crown of snow. 
The sunset tints fall softly upon luxuriant foliage 
in the valley and touch with golden shafts of light 
the hilltop’s canopy of frost. In this land of 
summer the sting of the North King is forgotten, 
but his handiwork glitters in the California sun- 

shine. It is none too early to plan your trip 

now. California is easily accessible from 
Chicago. The trip can be made quickly and 
comfortably and at comparatively slight ex- 
pense by any of the three through trains of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 


and Union Pacific Line 


























Complete information will be furnished by any of these offices: 


369 Washington St., Boston; 200 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 95 Adams 
St., Chicago; 12 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati; 217-218 Williamson Bldg., Cleve- 
land; 32 Campus Martius, Detroit; 402 East Water St., Milwaukee; 381 
Broadway, New York; 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Room D, Park Bldg. : 
Pittsburg; 365 Robert St., St. Paul; 8 King St., East, Toronto, "Canada. 


F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
























PIONEER 


FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY 


Nationa! Fire Proofing Gompany 


STANDARD METHODS OF 


HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE 
FIREPROOFING 





1515 Marquette Building 
=== CHICAGO = 











FRICK BUILDING — - ee cag PITTSBURGH 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING - -_ PHILADELPHIA CONTRACTORS FOR FIRE-PROOFING 
HARTFORD BUILDING - - "-". ".~ Guanes OF BUILDINGS 











We own patents for the Johnson System of Fireproofing. Residences 
and other buildings can be made fireproof without the use of steel. 


LET US GIVE YOU ESTIMATES 













MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY PRODUCTS 








LOUIS J. MILLET 


(Successor to HEALY é MILLET) | vt =) yNi NE 
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Interior Decorator 
151 MICHIGAN AvVE., CHICAGO 


Leaded Glass. Glass Mosaic. Frescoing 
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Mr. Architect: REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


_... Dexter Brothers’ ee 
- . English Shingle Stains — 


Soe SLC. BECAVSSE they will outwear paint or any other stain. 
by eet ek BECAUSE they preserve the shingle. 
ee BECAVSSE they do not give a painted effect to the shingle. 
Sos ‘BECAVSSE they do not change as other stains do, 
BECAUSE they have no disagreeable odor. 
2 BECAVSE they are used on the best work from Maine to California. 
are BECAV.SE they are used by people who want the best of everything. 
Exclusively used on the shingled country houses of If. George Vanderbilt at Biltmore, Mr. /. Pierpont Morgan, 
Adirondacks, Hon. Wm. C. Whitney, Westbury, L. J., Wr. Thomas W. Lawson, Egypt, Mass. 
Manufactured by 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


103-105-107 Broad Street 





H. M. HOOKER CO., Agents BOSTON : W. S, HUESTON, Agent 
57 W. Randolph Street 24 East 22d Street 
CHICAGO _ NEW YORK 
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New First-Class Through Eine 

from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. Fast 

Vestibule Night train with through Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 

Car and Free Reclining Chair Car. Dining Car Service 

en route. ‘Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting lines. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 
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71 & 73 Randolph Street.. > 
MANUPACTURERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 
Py : 9 
Builders’ Hardware 
ART METAL-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


Cooling Rooms. 





Mechanics’ Tools. 


mie: Table and Pocket Cutlery. 


Our selection comprises THE BEST from all the leading 
factories, as well as our own, and our heavy purchases: enable us 
to offer you these goods at prices which can not fail to please. 

. We have many: specialties which we manufacture and control 
which can not be found pen S else. 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


71 & 73 RANDOLPH STREET. 
Telephone, Central 551. 











with Paracentric Key affords the highest standard 
. of security, and is made in hundreds of styles and 
sizes, adapted to almost every posirie use, from a 


jewel-case to a prison door. 


Little Brochures, ‘“What is a 
4 Genuine Yale Lock,” “‘Yale Night 
Latches,” ‘‘Artist and’ Artisan,” 
etc., will be sent on request. 






The 


YALE & TOWNE 
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You can tell at a‘glance that no other Sash Goods is substituted. It. 


is warranted to be of the best cotton sto¢k, smooth 
finish and perfect braid. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 





that is made of inferior material 


E e es 
namel Fini will always look cheap and mar 


the beauty of the finest drawing-room. The best materials that 
can.be obtained are used in the manufacture of our 


Structural Enamels 


THEY ALWAYS GIVE SATISFACTION 


EDWARD SMITH @ CO. 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York, 
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‘A.J.SMITH C, F. DALY 
- Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agt. Chief Assit Gen'l Pass'r 5 Agty Ses 
(CLEVELAND |. ie ; 











pena, He Sears 


Pittsburg Car | 


ON 


The Lake Shore 
Limited 


A Through Pullman Sleeper is now in 

daily service between Chicago and Pitts- 

burg on the LAKE. SHORE LIMITED, 

affording Pittsburg travel all of the 

luxurious accommodations of this - 
famous train. 


Leaves Chicago 
5.30 p.m. 


Arrives Pittsburg 
6.35 a.m. 


City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 
CHICAGO 
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59 Market Street, Chicago. 









































